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REVIEWS. 

Political Parties in the United States. By J. P. Gordy, Ph.D. 
Vol. I. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1900. — 598 pp. 

Political Parties in the United States, 1846-61. By Jesse 
Macy, A.M., LL.D. (The Citizen's Library.) New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1900. — vi, 317 pp. 

A History of Political Parties in the United States. By James 
H. Hopkins. New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1900. — 473 pp. 

This thoroughly revised second edition of Professor Gordy's first 
volume is the result, so the preface tells us, "of further studies," 
which have led the author to believe 

that the political philosophy of Alexander Hamilton was held by a small 
minority of the Federalists ; . . . that this philosophy, or rather the meas- 
ures growing out of it, led to the overthrow of the party in 1800, and that 
there was little difference between the opinions of the majority of Federal- 
ists at that time and those of the Republican leaders of 181 5. Not only 
has the work been reconstructed in accordance with that conclusion, many 
of the chapters being recast and others entirely rewritten, but it has been 
extended to embrace four volumes instead of three, as originally intended. 

The matter for the sake of which the revision was made is funda- 
mental ; and the author's later view is, without doubt, the truer one. 
We must also approve the decision to extend the work from three to 
four volumes, for the politics of the United States grew more complex 
as the country grew in area and population. Indeed, if the scale 
adopted for the first volume is to be maintained to the end, not three, 
but four, or possibly five, additional volumes will be required. 

All students of American party history owe gratitude to Professor 
Gordy for this book. It is based upon much careful study of 
materials and — what is of equal importance — mature reflection. 
Thoughtful readers will find in every chapter proofs of conscientious 
labor and a scholarly spirit. 

What are its faults ? In the first place, the title. Political Parties 
in the United States, does not accurately describe the subject 
treated. The title as it reads suggests a history of parties ; and, in 
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order to carry out this suggestion, the treatment should be such as 
to keep parties always in the foreground. As a matter of fact, gen- 
eral political history is the real subject of this first volume. Party 
history is made prominent, but not so prominent as the history of 
politics in its broader aspect. The result is a picture in which the 
accessories receive more attention than the central figure. It may 
be urged in justification that parties were less fully organized in this 
period than later, and hence cannot claim the place which has 
been rightly accorded them since the advent of Jackson. Neverthe- 
less, the title " Political and Party History " would more adequately 
describe the plan followed in this volume and foreshadowed for the 
remainder of the work. 

Turning to particulars, the question may well be raised whether, as 
a matter of fact, the Anti- Federalists of 1788 were as unlike the 
Republicans of 1 79 1 as they are represented on page 92. Did not the 
reasons of the former for opposing the ratification of the constitution 
resemble closely those of the latter for opposing Hamilton's policy ? 
In each case enmity to aristocracy seems to have had greater influ- 
ence than the author recognizes. Is it not in a degree misleading to 
say (p. 105) that the Federalists " had put through Congress twelve 
amendments, ten of which were duly ratified and incorporated into 
the constitution " ? This statement seems like a denial of the fact that 
the impulse which added the first ten amendments came from the 
Republicans and that the support of the Federalists was a reluctant 
concession. It is stated (p. 107) that "up to that time [when Ham- 
ilton submitted his financial policy] to be a Federalist meant to 
prefer the new constitution to the Articles of Confederation." It 
would then follow that previous to 1790 Jefferson was a Federalist, 
but no one in word or thought ever associates him with that party. 
The trouble arises from defining a. party according to its temporary 
policy, rather than its enduring principles. The characterization of 
Hamilton (pp. 110-117) tells important truth, and much of it; but 
do we see the whole of Hamilton, or even what is greatest in him, 
when he is set forth simply as the leading anti-anarchist of his times ? 
Is there not a degree of exaggeration of an undoubted truth in the 
statement that the Federal system of government, as moulded by 
Hamilton, was " based on the premise that the danger of anarchy 
was imminent and that consequently everything should be made 
subordinate to the suppression of it"? Is it true that "the ruling 
idea of Hamilton was love of justice, stability and order " ? It must 
be conceded that Hamilton's great work was the restoration of order 
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and the founding of a system strong enough to establish order ; yet 
order was not the end for which he labored, but only an indis- 
pensable means to that end. More nearly adequate is the statement 
of the ruling idea of Jefferson as " his love of liberty and his belief 
in its practicability to a greater extent and on a larger scale than 
the world had ever seen " (p. 132). In the chapter on the French 
Revolution more emphasis on the motives which led to the adoption 
of the policy of " terror " and less on its horrors would have been 
fairer. This chapter might well have been extended so as to include 
a brief account of the reaction that followed the " terror." It is, more- 
over, not accurate to speak of the struggle between France and Great 
Britain " which preyed upon civilization for twenty years " as, " on 
the one hand, a love of liberty and a hatred of tyranny ; ... on the 
other, a fear of anarchy so excessive as to make clear sober thinking 
impossible " (p. 224). Under the Directorate " love of liberty and 
hatred of tyranny " influenced but little the foreign policy of France ; 
under Napoleon such motives had no place whatever. The space 
accorded to Jefferson and John Randolph is, perhaps, not greater than 
their deserts — indeed, the chapter on Randolph is one of the best in 
the book. Towards other party leaders — John Adams and Gallatin, 
for example — the writer has been less generous. The closing chapters 
narrate the two great failures of Jefferson, one due to the unwise 
means he employed for the sake of acquiring West Florida, the other 
to his embargo policy. In these there is now and then a warmth, 
not to say heat, that lessen somewhat the reader's confidence in the 
conclusions of the writer. But despite these faults — most of which 
are inconsiderable — the book meets more satisfactorily than the 
best of its predecessors a long and deeply felt want. 

The book of Professor Macy deals with three subjects — the theory 
of party, the American party system and party history between 1846 
and i860. As a matter of fact, there is more of political philosophy 
than of history in the book. On the supposition that a true phi- 
losophy is presented, this would be an advantage ; for we are better 
acquainted with the leading facts of political and party history than 
with its inner meaning. But is the philosophy herein set forth true ? 

A party, so Professor Macy holds, " represents the entire state ; 
it denies special privilege ; it aims to do that which is best for 
all classes ; . . . parties exist because men differ in opinion as to 
what policy is for the common good " (p. 7). This view, of course, 
denies the right to be called a party to nearly all organizations, 
ancient and modern, that hitherto have borne that name. For 
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most of these have not "represented the entire state," nor has 
it been their characteristic aim "to do that which is best for 
all classes." Indeed, Professor Macy holds that England did not 
possess true parties until the Reform Act of 1832. The Whigs and 
Tories of the earlier period, he claims, were not true parties but 
political factions. " A faction aims at supreme power from personal 
motives"; while a party "aims at the control of supreme power 
through the sacrifice of personal motives for the sake of the common 
weal" (p. 7). Elsewhere he says that "faction relies upon force 
rather than upon public opinion." Again, 

the political party, however, makes its appeal to the entire body politic 
while it aims to promote the general welfare. The history of special classes 
contending for privilege is a part of the history of political faction rather 
than that of political parties [p. 1 1]. 

There are difficulties in the way of accepting these definitions. 
If there were no parties in England previous to 1832, but only 
factions contending for power from personal motives, then those 
historians are in error who have described the Roundheads and 
Cavaliers, the Whigs and the Tories, as real parties that strove with 
grim earnestness to establish good government. Moreover, Pym as 
a leader of the Roundheads, Walpole as a leader of the Whigs, 
Chatham, Pitt, Burke, Fox, in their relations to the organizations 
which they led, were not party leaders but the heads of factions, whose 
appeal was " to fear rather than reason or conscience." 

In Chapter VI, on " Science and Politics," it is claimed that 

the age of science and the diffusion of scientific education have laid the 
foundation for a new and higher principle of morality. . . . According to 
the new ideal a saved soul is one that has attained unto a spirit of open- 
mindedness to all truth. ... In all that pertains to physical science some- 
thing like moral perfection has been reached. Prejudice has disappeared. 
... So great a moral transformation cannot take place in one field of 
human experience without deeply affecting the whole life. Politics have 
already been greatly modified by the advent of the age of science. Changes 
there are as real ... as in the realm of physical science, but in politics the 
revolution is not yet complete. Falsehood has not yet disappeared from 
the field. . . . Yet in politics also, as in science, a new and revolutionary 
moral sense has appeared. 

There is reasonableness in this view of Professor Macy that the 
scientific spirit tends to a higher morality in politics ; for that spirit 
antagonizes everywhere prejudice and falsehood. But the limitations 
of this spirit as a force tending to moral improvement should also be 
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noted: it is unfavorable to lying, because lies hinder rather than 
promote the realization of the ends of science; but the scientific 
spirit does not deepen sympathy, nor does it quicken the sense of 
duty. To a far greater extent than open-mindedness, rightness of 
heart and rightness of will are the foundations of morality. 

The chapter entitled "The Great Whig Failure" is one of the 
most interesting in the book. 

When President Taylor died in July, 1850, party government in the United 
States was more nearly in a normal condition than it had ever been before 
or has ever been since. . . . While the slavery question had already 
disrupted the most influential of the churches, the great national parties 
remained intact. . . . All through the anti-slavery agitation they had thus 
far grown stronger and more efficient. . . . The two parties commanded 
the moral support of the whole people as no two parties have since done 
[PP- 133. 134]- 

The statement given above prepares the way for the indictment of 
the Whig party, on the ground that through neglect of opportunity it 
made itself responsible for the Civil War. 

The strength of the national sentiment opposed to the extension of 
slavery was concentrated in the Whig party, which was in a position to give 
eifective expression to that sentiment. . . . Had the Whig party held its 
ground in respect to the extension of slavery, no party of political impor- 
tance would have been formed on sectional lines. Had no party been 
formed on sectional lines, there is good reason to believe that there would 
have been no disruption of the Union and no Civil War, and the institution 
of slavery would have been placed in a position for speedy and peaceful 
elimination. 

Professor Macy argues that the Whig party ought to have done 
nothing in the way of concession to the pro-slavery interest. The 
strength of the Whig party was " to sit still." 

California was sure to be admitted as a free state, there was no need of 
legalizing slavery in any of the new territory ; there was no need of passing 
a new Fugitive Slave Act. A dignified, conservative, strictiy national 
policy was open to the Whigs, by which the territorial situation would have 
been maintained without change. . . . Upon a policy of resistance to 
change for the sake of the Union, the conservative, Union-loving Southern 
Whigs would have held their ground as an efifective fighting party. 

The fatal error of opening Utah and New Mexico to the introduc- 
tion of slavery led four years later to the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise and the bloody struggle between the two sections 
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for possession of Kansas. The argument closes with the assertion 
that, had the Whigs not consented to a new law for the recovery of 
fugitive slaves or to measures making it lawful to introduce slavery 
into new territory, the Whig party "could have saved the Union 
without a civil war." 

In short, the theory here set forth rests on the assumption that, at 
a time when the sectional spirit had already gained great headway 
and was making rapid progress, it was still within the power of the 
Whig party and its leaders to prevent secession — that it was in their 
power to accomplish this through a policy of doing nothing. This 
view, if well based, lays upon a great party a heavy burden of guilt ; 
but it does not seem well based. It overlooks the fact that the 
Whig party was by nature and training a party of compromise ; 
hence it would have been, not only unnatural, but impossible for this 
party in the crisis of 1850 to have refused to make those conces- 
sions that promised to pacify the South and to make the Union safe. 
A party is quite as much under the constraints of its own character 
and habits as an individual. The policy which Professor Macy says 
Clay and Webster should have pjirsued in 1850 is one which it was 
simply impossible for them to look upon with any favor. What they 
did do seemed to them at the time both wise and patriotic ; what 
Professor Macy recommends would have impressed them as absurdly 
impolitic. We have no right to blame Clay and Webster because 
they did not foresee the future. It is not given to statesmen, save 
in rare instances, to see much beyond the period in which their 
greatest services are rendered. 

But does Professor Macy state correctly the party situation of 1850? 
It is surely an error to say that, "while the slavery question had 
already disrupted the most influential of the churches, the great 
national parties remained intact. All through the anti-slavery agita- 
tion they had thus far grown stronger." But parties are dependent 
upon public opinion ; public opinion at this time was being rapidly 
sectionalized ; the disruption of the churches disclosed the alarming 
progress in this direction already made. No, the parties had not 
remained intact ; they had not grown stronger ; the same force that 
had broken the churches was weakening them ; the presence of 
Douglas in the Democratic party, with his power over the northern 
Democracy, and the presence of Seward in the Whig party, with 
the support accorded to his doctrine of the " higher law," are proofs 
that the forces of disruption were operating with power within the 
parties. 
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Professor Macy's dislike of third parties is pronounced. He does 
not seem to recognize the greatly useful part they play, both in the 
political education of the people and in the necessary reconstruction, 
from time to time, of the general party system. In certain impor- 
tant respects Professor Macy's theory of party seems unsound and 
his interpretation of party history during the critical period between 
1846 and i860 is questionable. It remains to add that, despite 
these somewhat serious imperfections, the book has great merits ; 
for every chapter is interesting, and the writer not only thinks for 
himself but compels his readers to think. Indeed, among the 
books relating to American party history this is one of the most 
stimulating. 

The book of Mr. Hopkins undertakes to give " an account of the 
political parties since the foundation of the government, together 
with a consideration of the conditions attending their formation and 
development, and with a reprint of the several party platforms." In 
carrying out this program, two hundred and fifty-seven pages are 
devoted to party history, and two hundred and fourteen to the 
reprint of party platforms and of the Kentucky and Virginia Reso- 
lutions of 1798 and to tables showing the popular vote in the various 
states in the past four presidential elections. An important feature 
of the party history proper are the figures showing from time to time 
the strength of each party represented in Congress. 

In general, Mr. Hopkins's comments are marked by candor. The 
plan of the book, however, necessitates a degree of condensation 
which reduces the narrative not infrequently to a mere outline of 
events. Where condensation is carried to so great an extreme, faults 
of proportion, as well as omissions of important events, are particu- 
larly glaring. The quarrel between John Adams and Hamilton, 
which affected the fortunes of the Federalist party so disastrously, is 
not even mentioned. On John Randolph, one of the most interesting, 
and by far the most picturesque, of the early leaders of the Demo- 
cratic party, only four lines are bestowed, and these inform us that 
he deserted to the Federalists — '■ a questionable statement. It would 
be truer to say that he turned against Jefferson, the leader of his 
party, and in some matters condescended to act with the Federalists. 
Jefferson and Madison receive better treatment Towards John 
Adams and John Quincy Adams something less than just apprecia- 
tion is shown. The revolutionary civil service policy of Jackson is 
mentioned without approval or censure. Less than two pages are 
given to the account of that central event of Jackson's administration. 
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the Bank struggle. The Compromise of 1850 occupies but little 
more than a page, and there is not a word in respect to its influ- 
ence upon parties. 

The comments of Mr. Hopkins on recent political history are fuller 
than the treatment of the earlier period would lead us to expect, 
are always in good temper and are always instructive. The last 
chapter, which is "A General Review " of the party history of the 
United States, will reward every reader. 

Anson D. Morse. 

Amherst College, 

A Century of American Diplomacy. By John W. Foster. 
Boston and New York, Houghton, Miflain & Co., 1900. — xv, 
497 PP- 

This work, as its title indicates, covers a hundred years of Ameri- 
can diplomacy, the period extending from 1776 to 1876 ; but a final 
chapter on the Monroe Doctrine traces the development of that sub- 
ject down through the Venezuelan incident, and in an appendix a 
complete list is given of the secretaries of state down to the present 
time. The first hundred pages comprise the diplomatic history of the 
United States during the Revolution and the existence of the Articles 
of Confederation. The period, however, between the establishment 
of peace and the formation of government under the constitution is 
sketched very briefly, while the interesting and important transactions 
of the Revolutionary time are treated with much fullness of detail. 
A considerable part, indeed, of the chapter on peace under the 
Confederation is devoted to an examination of certain incidents of 
the negotiation of 1782 and of the part taken in it by some of the 
persons most prominent in bringing it to a successful conclusion. 
In discussing the course of the American commissioners, in con- 
cluding the treaty without consulting the French government and 
in departing in this respect from their instructions, the author states 
(p. 78).that the correspondence now accessible 

shows that the suspicions of the American commissioners as to the opposi- 
tion of France respecting some of the provisions of the treaty were well 
founded, and that she was secretly using her influence in a manner injurious 
to the United States ; 

and in another place (p. 77) he refers to the action of Lord Shel- 
burne in declining " the overtures of the French government as to 
the boundaries "; while he also remarks (p. 70) upon the " honorable 



